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REVIEW. 


Tar REBELS, or Boston before the Revolu- 
tion. By the Author of Hobomok. Boston, 
1825. 12mo. pp. 304. 

Wirnovur any striking pretensions to 
originality of incident, or to any charac- 
teristic traits in its descriptions of scenery 
and manners, this is a well told and interest- 
ing story, possessing many very affecting 
passages, and written in achaste and fault- 
less style, rising, at times, far above medioc- 
rity. Its author is evidently a man of cul- 
tivated taste, endowed with a lively sensi- 
bility, and having a strong penchant for the 
pathetic, in describing scenes of which na- 
ture he chiefly excels. The events record- 
ed in this novel, occurred in the ten years 
immediately preceding our revolution, and 
they are necessarily tinctured with a por- 
tion of its animating and ennobling spirit. 
We have to regret, however, that the author 
having had so favourable an opportunity to 
depict in full the characters of the distin- 
guished men, who by their bold and irre- 
sistible eloquence, and the dauntless spirit 
of their counsels, and their actions, first led 
the way to lawful resistance, and when this 
availed no longer, to independence and li- 
herty, should have rested content with pre- 
senting us with faint outlines and general 
sketches. From one ofthese we select the 
following specimen of the eloquence of the 
times, delivered by one of the most zeal- 
ous, effective, and able supporters of the 
cause of American liberty. 

*¢ With a face of flame, James Otis arose and 
answered, ‘ You assert what no honest man cen 
velieve, sir. A policy as wicked as it is shallow, 
can alone induce our enemies to give currency 
to such an opinion. Affect a disbelief, if you 
please; but you well know that all the nerve 
aud sinew of the community were exerted to 
stem the torrent of populat fury, during the 
whole of the last fearful night. 

**¢] do not oppose the resolutions in favour 
of Gevernor Hutchinson, No one more sincere- 
ly regrets the insults offered his person, and the 
injury done to his property ; but | cannot re- 
strain my indignation, when I hear the public 
virtue, that so promptly recoils from undue 
violence, stigmatized as time-serving cowardice. 
Some will mistake my zeal for personal resent- 
ment; but those who understand me well, will 
hear, inmy voice, the thundering echo of a free 
people, who cannot be silenced, and who will 
not be mocked. 


“*¢Let him who dares to say we have not 
spirit sufficient to resist oppression, look at the 
fallen cupola, the prostrate pillars, the tattered 
hangings, and the ruined walls in Friezel Court! 
*¢* God forbid that 1 should thus recapitulate 
in order to add insult to outrage. | merely wish 
to prove that the spirit which cannot be con- 
trolled by friends, will never be overcome by 
enemies, 

“¢¢ England may as well dam up the waters 
of the Nile with bulrushes, as to fetter the step 
of freedom, more proud and firm in this youthful 
land, than where she treads the sequestered 
glens of Scotland, or couches herself among the 
magnificent mountains of Switzerland. 

‘** Arbitrary principles, like those against 
which we now contend, have cost one king of 
England his life, another his crown,—and they 
may yet cost a third his most flourishing cglo- 
nies. 

‘¢*We are two millions strong,—one fifth 
fighting men. 

*¢* We are bold and vigorous,—and we call 
no man master. 

*** ‘To a nation from whom we are proud to 
derive our origin, we ever were, and we ever 
will be, ready to yield unforced assistance ; but 
it must not, and it never can be extorted !’ ex- 
claimed he, striking his hand, till the hall rung 
again. 

‘*Low murmurs of ‘ Treason! treason!’ were 
heard in some parts of the room,; and Henry Os- 
borne, fearing his vehemence might betray him 
into danger, gently touched his arm. ‘Am I 
not of age ?’ said Otis, petulantly ; but instantly 
calming his irritation, he continued, 


**¢Some have sneeringly asked, Are the 
Americans too poor to pay a few pounds on 
stamped paper? No! America, thanks to God 
and herself, is rich. But the right to take ten 
pounds implies the right to take a thousand; 
and what must be the wealth that avarice, aid- 
ed by power, cannot exhaust ? 

‘¢ ¢ True, the spectre is now small; but the 
shadow he casts before him is huge enough to 
darken all this fair land. 

* Others, in sentimental style, talk of the im- 
mense debt of gratitude which we owe to Eng- 
land. .And what isthe amount of this debt? 
Why, truly, itis the same that the young lion 
owes to the dam, which has brought it forth on 
the solitude of the mountain, or left it amid 
the winds and storms of the desert. 

‘** We plunged into the wave with the magna 
charta of freedom in our teeth, because the 
faggot and the torch were behindus. We have 
waked this new world from its savage lethargy ; 
forests have been prostrated in our path; towns 
and cities have grown up suddenly as the flow- 





ers of the tropics, and the fires in our autumnal 


woods are scarcely more rapid than the increase 
of our wealth and population. 

«<¢ And do we owe all this to the kind succour 
of our mother country? No! we owe it to the 
tyranny that drove us from her—to the peiting 
storms, which invigorated our helpless infancy. 

««¢ But perhaps others will say, we ask no mo- 

ney from your gratitude, we only demand that 
you should pay your own expenses. 
‘¢ ¢ And who, I pray, is to judge of their ne- 
cessity? Why, the king—(and, with all due 
reverence to his sacred majesty, he understands 
the real wants of his distant subjects, as little 
as he does the language of the Choctaws.) Who 
is to judge concerning the frequency of these 
demands? The ministry. Who is to judge 
whether the money is properly expended? The 
cabinet behind the throne. 

‘*+Tn every instance, those who fale are to 
judge for those who pay; and if this system is 
suffered to go into operation, we shall have rea- 
son to esteem it a great privilege, that rain and 
dew do not depend upon parliament ; otherwise 
they would soon be taxed and dried. 

“ ¢ But, thanks be to Ged, there is freedom 
enough left upon earth to resist such monstrous 
injustice. The flame of liberty is extinguished 
in Greece and Rome, but the light of its glow- 
ing embers is still bright and strong on the 
shores of America. Actuated by its sacred in- 
fluence, we will resist unto death. But we will 
not countenance anarchy and misrule. The 
wrongs that a desperate community have heap- 
ed upon their enemies, shall be amply and 
speedily repaired. Still, it may be well for 
some proud men to remember, thata fire is light- 
ed in these colonies, which one breath of theirs 
may kindle into such fury, that the blood of all 
England cannot extinguish it.’ ” : 


The next quotation we shall offer, is of a 
description totally different from the first. 
It is a death scene, and although the author 
has not attempted any novelty in the design 
of his picture, most of its traits being fa- 
miliar to novel readers, yet itis executed 
with so much spirit and life, that is it im- 
possible to glance over it without being 
deeply affected. There is one scene pre- 
ceding this, which is perhaps more impres- 
sive. It is that in which the two female 
friends, the one the betrothed and unsus- 
pecting bride of the lover of the other, meet. 
Its length prevents our extracting it. The 
following will sufficiently exhibit our au- 
thor’s manner. 


“ Grace, agitated by these events, and her 
slight form daily becoming more shadowy, 





seemed like a celestial spirit, which having per- 
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formed its mission on earth, melts into a misty 
wreath, then disappears for ever. 

“ Hers had always been the kind of beauty 
that is eloquence, though it speaks not. The 
love she inspired was like that we feel for some 
fair infant, which we would fain clasp to our 
hearts in its guileless beauty ; and when it re- 
pays our fondness with a cherub smile, its an- 
selic influence rouses all there is of heaven 
within the soul. Deep compassion was now 
added to these emotions; and wherever she 
moved, the eye of pity greeted her, as it would 
some wounded bird, nestling to the heart in its 
timid loveliness, 

‘* Every one who knew her felt the influence 
of her exceeding purity and deep pathos of 
character; but very few had penetrated into 
its recesses, and discovered its hidden treasures. 
Melody was there, but it was too plaintive, too 
delicate in its combination, to be produced by 
an unskilful hand. The coarsest minds felt its 
witching effect, though they could not define its 
origin ; like the servant, mentioned by Addison, 
who drew the bow across every string of her 
master’s violin, and then complained that she 
could not, for her life, find where the tune was 
secreted, P 

* Souls of this fine mould keep the fountain 
of love sealed deep within its caverns; and to 
one only is access ever granted. Miss Osborne’s 
affection had been tranquil on the surface—but 
it was as deep as it was pure. It was a pool 
which had granted its healing influence to one, 
but could never repeat the miracle,though an 
angel should trouble its waters. 

“ Assuredly, he that could mix death in the 
cup of love, which he offered to one so young, 
so fair, and so true, was guilty as the priest 
who administered poison in the holy eucharist. 

‘Lucretia, now an inmate of the family, 
read to her, supported her across the chamber, 
and watched her brief, gentle slumbers, with an 
intense interest, painfully tinged with self-re- 
proach. She was the cause of this premature 
decay—innocent indeed, but still the cause, 
Under such circumstances, the conscience is 
morbid in its. sensibility—unreasonable in, its 
acuteness; and the smiles and forgiveness of 
those we have injured, tear and scorch it like 
burning pincers. 

“ Yet there was one who suffered even more 
than Lucretia—though he was never conscious 
of giving one moment’s pain to the object of his 
earliest affection. During the winter, every 
leisure moment which Doctor Willard’s nume- 
rous avocations allowed him, was spent in Miss 
Osborne’s, sick chamber ; and every tone, every 
look of his, went to her heart with a thrilling 
expression, that seemed to say, ‘ Would I could 
die for thee. Oh, would to God I could die for 
thee.’ 

‘* Thus pillowed on the arm of friendship, 
and watched over by the eye of love, Grace 
languidly awaited the returning spring; and 


when May did arrive, wasted as she was, she 
seemed to enjoy its pure breath and sunny 
smile, Alas, that the month which dances 
around the fowery earth, with such mirthful 





step and beaming glance, should call so many 
victims of consumption to their last home. 

‘© Towards the close of this delightful season, 
the invalid, bolstered in her chair, and sur- 
rounded by her affectionate family, was seated 
at the window, watching the declining sun. 
There was deep silence for a long while; as if 
her friends feared that a breath might scare the 
flitting soul from its earthly habitation. Henry 
and Lucretia sat on either side, pressing her 
hands in mournful tenderness; Doctor Willard 
leaned over her chair, and looked up to the un- 
clouded sky, as if he reproached it for mocking 
him with brightness; and her father watched 
the hectic flush upon her cheek, with the firm- 
ness of Abraham, when he offered his only son 
upon the altar. Oh, how would the heart of 
that aged sufferer have rejoiced within him, 
could he too have exchanged the victim! 

‘¢ She had asked Lucretia to place Somer- 
ville’s rose on the window beside her. One so- 
litary blossom wason it; and she reached forth 
her weak hand to pluck it; but its leaves scat- 
tered beneath her trembling touch. She looked 
up to Lucretia with an expression which her 
friend could never forget—and one cold tear 
slowly glided down her pallid cheek. Gently 
as a mother kisses her sleeping babe, Doctor 
Willard brushed it away ; and turning hastily, 
to conceal his quivering lip, he clasped Henry’s 
hand with convulsive energy, as he whispered, 
‘Oh, God of mercies, how willingly would 1 
have wiped all tears from her eyes.’ 

“There is something peculiarly impressive 
in manly grief. The eye of woman overflows 
as readily as her heart; but when waters gush 
from the rock, we feel that they are extorted by 
no gentle blow. 

** The invalid looked at him with affectionate 
regret, as if she thought it a crime not to love 
such enduring kindness; and every one present 
made a powerful effort to suppress painful, suf- 
focating emotion. ° 

** Lucretia had a bunch of purple violets fas- 
tened in her girdle—and with a forced smile, 
she placed them in the hands of her dying 
friend. 

*¢ She looked at them a moment with a sort 
of abstracted attention, and an expression 
strangely unearthly, as she said, ‘I have 
thought that wild flowers might be the alphabet 
of angels—whereby they write on hills and 
fields mysterious truths, which it is not given 
our fallen nature to understand. What think 
you, dear father.’ 

‘¢¢ | think, my beloved child, that the truths 
we do comprehend, are enough to support us 
through all our trials.’ 


“ The confidence of the Christian was strong 
withia him when he spoke; but he looked on 
his dying daughter, the only image of a wife 
dearly beloved—and nature prevailed. He 
covered his eyes and shook his white hairs 
mournfully, as he added, ‘God in his mercy 
grant that we may find them sufficient in this 
dreadful struggle.’ 

** All was again still—still, in that chamber 
of death. The birds sung as sweetly &s if there 





was no such thing as discord in the habitations 
of man; and the blue sky was as bright as ii 
earth were a stranger to ruin, and the human 
soul knew not of desolation. Twilight ad- 
vanced, unmindful that weeping eyes watched 
her majestic and varied beauty. The silvery 
clouds that composed her train, were fast sink- 
ing into a gorgeous column of gold and purple. 
It seemed as if celestia! spirits were hovering 
round their mighty pavilion of light, and press- 
ing the verge of the horizon with their glitter- 
ing sandals, 

‘¢ Ainid the rich, variegated heaps of vapour, 
was one spot of clear, bright cerulean. The 
deeply coloured and heavy masses which sur- 
rounded it, gave it the effect of distance—so 
that it seemed like a portion of the inner Hea- 
ven. Grace fixed her earnest gaze upon it, as 
the weary traveller does upon an Oasis in the 
desert. That awful lustre which the soul beams 
forth at its parting, was in her eye, as she said, 
* Lf could almost fancy there are happy faces 
looking down to welcome me.’ 

“*¢Tt is very beautiful,’ said Lucretia in a 
subdued tone. ‘It is such a sky as you used to 
love to look upon, dear Grace.’ 

‘*¢ Tt issuch a one as we loved,’ she answered, 
‘ There was a time when it would have made 
me very happy; but—my thoughts are now be- 
yond it.’ 

“Her voice grew faint, and there was a 
quick gasp,—as if the rush of memory was too 
powerful for her weak frame. 

“Doctor Willard hastily prepared a cordial, 
and offered it to her lips. Those lips were white 
and motionless; her long, fair eye-lashes 
drooped, but trembled not.—He placed his 
hand on her side ;—the heart that had loved so 
well, and endured so much, had throbbed its 
last. 

“ With a countenance as pale as the lifeless 
being beside him, Doctor Willard whispered, 
‘Your daughter is dead!’ 

‘One deep, piercing groan, burst from the 
bosom of the bereaved father,—and it was 
echoed by a faint shriek, as they all involunta- 
rily knelt beside the corpse. 

‘6 For many minutes, no sound was uttered 
by any one. The quick, convulsive motion of 
the foot, and the handkerchief, which rose and 
fell on the throbbing temples, alone betrayed 
the grief that was storming within their souls. 

‘‘ At length Mr. Osborne arose, and observed 
that it was necessary they should leave the 
room. 

‘6 Father, brother, and lover, kissed that pale 
brow as they passed. ‘ Thus,—thus—dear, 
loved one, must we part,’ said Doctor Willard ; 
and he rushed out of the house with the swiftness 
of one goaded on by the sting of anguish.” 


We shall now close this notice, expressing 
the hope that the author will continue to 
cultivate his powers, convinced that time 
and experience will so far improve them as 
to insure him a pre-eminent rank in our 
catalogue of native authors. 
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MISCELLANY. 
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NAPOLEON AND FRANKLIN. 
DIALOGUE OF THK DEAD. 


Alas, undazzled by their noontide ray, 
Compute the eve and morning of their day. 


Dr. Franklin. Welcome to your Impe- 
rial Majesty! We have been for fifteen or 
twenty years constantly in the hope of 
having an opportunity to see you. Many 
who have, from various causes, had quite 
an intimate connexion with your majesty, 
have preceded you, and have excited our 
curiosity respecting the time of your visit 
among us. AsI was for a long time very 
pleasantly placed at the court of France 
during my life, I feel an additional motive 
for wishing the honour of your acquain- 
tance. 

Napoleon. Ah, Mr. Doctor! I know you 
well; [liked your country ; I should have 
done great things for the Americans in 
time; they are a great people; they want 
only war to develope their internal ener- 
gies, and assist in forcing more foreign re- 
spect. Your nation isin a false position. 
Without nobility, army, navy, or manufac- 
tures, it is nothing. Why do you not take 
Mexico and Cuba? and why do you let 
the Russians keep a foot on your conti- 
nent? Your government should be strong. 
You should call round it the men of pro- 
perty, the high class—a popular govern- 
ment isa folly. France with a charter is 
worse than Prussia without one. 

Dr. Franklin. Your majesty has cer- 
tainly showed the great power of an armed 
government, but have you not also proved 
its weakness ? The surprising results which 
followed the organization into a great 
army of all the riches, intellect, and 
strength of a vast empire—which turned 
France into one camp, produced and 
guided by: your great talents, are well 
known every where; perhaps, best of all 
to the inhabitants of this lower world; its 
population, from these, and similar causes, 
has lately increased with a rapidity quite 
obvious to the slightest attention. Indeed, 
it is not unnatural that great results should 
be accomplished by such an instrument, 
when its existence is in itself a proof of 
how much has been already done. When 
the best talents of a great nation are aided 
by its dearest resources, and brought toge- 
ther, for any object, there is even in. the 
fact, an amount of energy of all kinds 

which is valuable when thus collected. 

‘Vapoleon. Yes, Doctor, you are right. 
You are a clear man; you reason from 
facts. I detest their ideology, which proves 








de Staél. I like your writings. I have 


read your economical works. It was from 
them I learned to furnish my pelace at 
Fontainbleau by degrees * With the army 
I had, I should have treated with Alexan- 
der on his knees at St. Petersburg, but for 
the frightful climate and the traitors. I 
deliberated whether to march on St. Pe- 
tersburg or Wilna, from Moscow. After- 
wards [ wanted but forty thousand Polish 
Cossacks at Warsaw to have stopped the 
pursuit. That fool, de Pradt, understood 
nothing, and I lost the moment. I would 
have fought the battle on both sides the 
Niemen with Poles. Marmont and Au- 
gereau were traitors. Murat was wrong- 
headed. Who is minister of police here ? 
Dr. Franklin. 1 must beg your majesty’s 
forbearance. I am slightly deaf, and you 
are pleased to converse with tapidity. 
Pluto keeps the police department strictly 
in his own hands, not having the same con- 
fidence in the duke d’Otranto with your- 
self. But I would remark, that in your re- 
counting thus for your reverses, your ma- 
jesty has seemed to forget, that they were 
the perfectly natural operation of the en- 
gines youemployed. When, sire, you held 
your levee at Dresden, where there were 
eight or ten kings in your antechamber, 
whom you forced to accompany you with 
their people to wage war in your personal 
quarrel, you must have known that they 
would leave the French eagles the moment 
they could do so with safety and profit. 
Your acute knowledge of the world too, 
sire, must have given you the private mo- 
tives of the brilliant train which followed 
your own person—the princes, marshals, 
and dukes of your own creation. You 
knew, that with the exception of a few 
congenial souls, they would serve, in the 
true spirit of blind military subordination, 
whosoever could afford them rank and 
plunder. It was natural that they should 
still obey their commander, though it was 
against yourself, and that they should pre- 
fer their golden epaulettes to worsted,} 





* Napoleon boasted he had acquired the at- 
tachment of the Dutch, by persuading them 
that he furnished Fontainbleau economically, 
and by degrees ! 

+ One of the marshals is reported to have 
beenemployed by Bonaparte to write a despatch 
from his dictation, under a heavy canonade, 
when the former was only a sergeant. A ball 
struck very near, and covered him with dust. 
He proceeded, remarking, “* that'the dust would 
serve for said.” On being asked by Bonaparte 
witat he should do fos him, “ Take these worst- 
ed epaylettes and make'them: gold,” replied the 


though it was you who had raised them 
from the ranks. Your quarrel with Eng- 
land, then, I have sometimes perinitted my- 
self to think, had, for your interest, been 
hetter fought in Spain, the territory where 
she had invaded you, or at sea, rather than 
where your majesty was the invader. The 
resources of France are eminently mari- 
time. The English, indeed, ascribe their 
great naval supremacy to their insular po- 
sition. You well know the absurdity of 
this conclusion. England was as insular 
as she is now, in 1603, when one of her 
niinisters declared, she had not a tenth as 
many ships as the Low Countries. At 
that time, the Dutch annually sent five or 
six hundred ships to the British ports from 
the markets of all the world, in return for 
about fifty or sixty from England. After 
your genius, then, had pushed so far its east- 
ern border beyond the Rhine, would not 
the continental system have been best pro- 
moted by excluding British manufactures 
from the great and fertile portion of Eu- 
rope you held, converting your recruits into 
seamen, and preparing sufficient naval 
strength to effect a landing on the island, 
if that object were expedient ? 

Napoleon. Bah! Doctor ; the continen- 
tal system was nothing; my dynasty, my 
glory, every thing. A navy was as easy to 
my genius as an army ; but the Seine is 
not navigable for ships of the line to Pa- 
ris; and I should have been less than a 
Louis, in my Tuilleries, with a Jean Bart 
ora Paul Jones at Havre A navy may 
conquer other nations, an army must rule 
its own. A great navy can exist only with 
great colonies; the French genius is averse 
to them; a Frenchman is nothing without 
his beautiful Paris. I carried Paris witlr 
me to the Berezina, but the prestige was 
lost there. All after that was false and 
Scythian. 


Dr. Franklin. As your majesty declares, 
with your royal frankness, that your career 
was strictly personal, will you allow me to 
inquire in the first place— 

Napoleon. I was a sovereign, Doctor : 
it is our business to ask questions of others. 


Dr. Franklin. I too, sire, was a compo- 
nent part of sovereignty, and the sovereign 
of which I was, exercises the prerogative 
of asking questions with great freedom 
and perseverance ; but, without pressing 
the form of conversation, I would beg your 
indulgence to the remark, that if the sub- 
servience of the North to the continental 
system, was not a part of any general po- 
licy, further than your own glory and power 








nothing or every thing—Kant or Madame 





subaltern, which was accordingly done. 


were your policy, that it strikes me, the 
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continental wars, without public objects, 
which you chose to pursue were in direct 
violation of your true course of conduct. 
The peaceable possession of all the really 
valuable part of the continent, would of 
course, have placed virtually under your 
control the northern provinces, of which 
vou sacrificed so much to obtain the nomi- 
nal possession. If left at peace, the agri- 
cultural wealth of your own lovely country, 
and the Rhenish territory, must have sup- 
plied the wants of the cold regions of the 
north, while, under these favourable cir- 
cumstances, besides the immense market 
of your own empire, and its vast depen- 
dencies, your manufacturers could have en- 
tered into a most triumphant competition 
with the English. 

Napoleon I called the English a nation 
of traders; I believe I must cal] you Ame- 
ricans a nation of talkers. You have not 
penetrated my views—they were vast. 
After the submission of Russia, I would 
have employed Alexander’s army against 
the Turks, and driven them into the Black 
Sea; with Egypt I would have crushed 
the English in India, where their popula- 
tion is calculated to be to the natives, who 
would have armed for me, as one toa thou- 
sand. I should then have beat up the Ce- 
lestial Emperor, and tried how his umbrel- 
las and fans would stand my Austerlitz 
bayonets; and when so nigh your north 
western territories and states—ah, Doctor, 
you smile— 

Dr. Franklin. Pardon me, sire, it is in 
admiration of your great projects. As to 
the last, the North Western Americans are 
a peculiarly pugnacious race, and I[ fear 
your guard would have revelled too long in 
the Celestial Empire, and the Indian isles, 
not to find some Capuan inconveniences 
when they met our riflemen. But after 
these vast conquests, sire, after the eagles 
had been triumphant from St. Petersburg 
across both continents, what would your ge- 
nius then have directed itself to? One 
prince of antiquity would have answer- 
ed me, that he would then sit down 
to his banquet; and another, after having 
conquered a few tribes, whom a battalion 
of your guard would have dispersed with- 
out firing, might have wept that he had no 
other worlds to conquer ;—but what could 
have occupied your vast genius, when the 
world had submitted to your arms ? How 
{ar was it probable, that another intellect 
like your own, would have been found 
teady to wield a power, which could hard- 
ly have been obtained but by the first who 
aspired to it? When Europe, or, if your 





majesty pleases, the world had become ac- 
customed to Napoleons, it would learn to 
guard itself against them. Their rapid 
marches would no longer be surprises, and 
their concentration of force on a single 
point, would be met by similar tactics on 
the defensive. In inmost of your majesty’s 
manifestoes, you were accustomed to dis- 
play a disinclination to war for its own 
sake, and a fondness for a general pacifi- 
cation. Indeed, your situation must have 
led you to a perfect comprehension of what 
is little understood, the paralysing effect of 
long wars on national industry. The 
popular complaints of the horrors of war, 
arising from the sudden and violent death 
of a vast number of the strongest and best 
young men of society ; the desolation, by 
fire and plunder, of great tracts of country, 
held by neutral and innocent proprietors ; 
and the shame, pollution, and vice, brought 
to the household gods of the industrious 
peasantry ; these a statesman and general 
may be supposed to overlook, as the neces- 
sary consequences to be met in promoting 
his public views—a sort of wear and tear 
of the political machine. Buta mind hke 
yours, sire, of so comprehensive a cast, 
could not but have observed, that the most 
ruinous effects result to the general charac- 
ter of nations from the habit of military 
employment. A great demand is imme- 
diately created for certain branches of in- 
dustry. The personal services of a very 
numerous class of citizens are first put in 
requisition, and of course diverted from 
their usual channels. The classes who 
continue to labour, are employed princi- 
pally in supplying the necessities of war, 
or in producing substitutes for those branch- 
es of supply, which a state of non-inter- 
course, and the cessation of production 
render necessary. As this labour cannot 
be paid in the peaceful manner by ex- 
change, an anticipation of the wages of 
labour in future times, must in conse- 
quence take place. A large fictitious ca- 
pital must be brought forward, which, with 
all the other inconveniences attending it, 
has the very pernicious operation of caus- 
ing the returns received from labour in the 
soil, to be applied to paying the interest of 
debt, instead of being vested again in pro- 
duction. Thus the whole labour of the 
community is employed in a manner in 
which it is, by the nature of things, impos- 
sible for it to be eventually paid, seeing, 
what is clear, that the citizen, who passes 
his year in walking round with a musket 
on his shoulder, can produce nothing. On 
the other hand, the armed !abourers, taken 





as a class, are entirely fed by the labours 
of posterity, while occupied in consuming 
the capital on which alone posterity can 
trade. 

Napoleon. Bravo! Bon Homme Rich- 
ard; you would have a great sovereign 
think like an American trader, like one of 
your shop-keeping generals; you would 
send the soul of Scylla and Cesar to the 
ledger ; you American planters do not feel 
the pride of dominion and glory,—of vast 
territory and wide sway. 

Dr. Franklin. True, we are a plain 
race. Civil war, assassination, and pro- 
scription, have no charms for our great men. 
We have founded an empire destined to 
be wider than the Roman, yet has not one 
drop of American blood been ever shed by 
treason. The language has been spread 
through vast regions, not as yours, imposed 
by your iron legions on Europe, but by 
peaceful colonization and extension. In 
the mean time, we have been honestly la- 
bouring to gain the intelligence and refine- 
ment we know wewant. In despite of the 
genera] contempt of the English men of 
letters, my countrymen have persevered ; 
and having become strong and rich, they 
will become learned and wise. When that 
peaceful, fertile, and free land, is adorned 
by science and the arts, when it has fixed 
the habit of peace on the world, and brought 
men to labour for production and happi- 
ness, where will be the glory of the con- 
querors, whose veterans, with hearts as iron 
as their corslets, have cut down an undis- 
ciplined enem, or trampled the peace and 
virtue of their own country in blood and 
dust. Then may come the fortunate time, 
when the heroes of the world, instead cf 
ending a few years’ desolation in exile, or 
by poison, will be forced by society to re- 
main in congenial solitude from the first, 
and the deity of Public Justice will again 
return to earth. 

Napoleon. Enough, Doctor ; this philo- 
sophizing is worse than Moscow. 





From the London New Monthly Magazine. 

s LOVE AND INGRATITUDE. 

The following anecdote, though belong- 
ing to our own unpoetical and unromantic 
times, and though perfectly correct in all its 
details, will not, I trust, prove the less 
touching. It comes unaccompanied, it is 
true, by those glowing descriptions that 
gem the romances of the Great Unknown, 
In it will be found no wild and wizard fo- 
rest, no well got up tempest, no monstrous 
dwarf nor fountain fairy ; but lacking these 
advantages, it has—what the lovers in the 
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Scottish novels have not—that fervid pas- 
sion and heart-felt sentiment which made 
of Mademoiselle Gellimert the most un- 
happy, the most amiable, and the most in- 
teresting of women. 

A few years ago, the minister who was | 
at the head of affairs in France, was a per- 
son of the most unblemished integrity, but 
his want of capacity, and his ignorance, 
were such as few, except those who had | 
personal knowledge of the man, would be | 
inclined to credit. 
de Richelieu, first minister to Louis XVII. 
With slender pretensions, he was, however, 
ambitious of remaining first minister ; to 
accomplish which, not a very easy task, he 
got about him some men of tried talent, such 
as M. Meunier, who had been secretary to 
Napoleon. But amongst these the person 
whom [ shall call M. Moranbert, was not 
thie least remarkable. Between this gen- 
tleman and myself a considerable degree 
of intimacy, from a similarity of pursuits, 
and frequent opportunities of meeting, ex- 
isted. He lived in the Rue du Bac, close 
to the minister’s hotel; my abode was in 
the Rue de Varennes; and his mistress, 
Mademoiselle Gellimert, lodged in the 
Place du Corps Legislatif. I have no he- 
sitation in naming her by her right name, 
first, because she is no more, and next, be- 
cause many traits in her character cannot 
but secure to her memory the admiration 





and regret of every generous and feeling | 


inind. 


“ But your voice falters as if you were 
going to weep,” said the philosopher Vol- 
uey, to whom I was telling this anecdote. 
* True, I think I yet see those large, black, 
and languishing eyes, and hear that touch- 
ing voice resounding in my ear, and troub- 
ling my heart. Charming, unique crea- 
ture! you are nomore! Years have pass- 
ed since the grave has hid you from my 
sight, and yet the recollection of you still 
tears my inmost soul.” ‘ You loved her 
then ?”?— No—Oh! Gellimert, oh! Mo- 
ranbert! you were both prodigies—one of 
woman’s tenderness—the other of man’s 
ingratitude. Mademoiselle Gellimert be- 
longed to a respectable family, which she 
quitted to throw herself into the arms of 
Moranbert. He had nothing, and the lit- 
tle property she was entitled to was entire- 
ly sacrificed to supply the necessities, and 
even fantasies of Moranbert. She regret- 
ted neither her dissipated fortune, nor her 
ruined reputation—her lover was all the 
world to her.” “This Moranbert must 
have been a most seductive, irresistible sort 
of person =” “ Qn the contrary, he was a 


I allude to the Duke} D 


little, morose, taciturn, and sarcastic-mind- 

ed man, with a shrivelled countenance, a 

dark, sallow complexion, and a poor mea- 

gre figure; in a word, downright ugly, if a 

man can be called so, the expression of 
whose countenance announced intellect 

and sagacity.” ‘“ And it was sucha being 

that turned the head of this charming 

girl?” * Does that surprise you?” “ Cer- 

tainly.” “ You?” “Me.” You forget 

then your adventure with Mademoiselle 
, and the utter despair into which 

you fell when that creature forbid you her 
house.” “ Let us not think of that—go 
on with your story.” “ WhenI asked you 
if she were beautiful, you mournfully re- 
plied, no. If she were witty, you answer- 
ed that she was a simpleton. It must be 
her talents or accomplishments then that 
enchained you? You said she had but 
one—and on my asking what that rare, 
sublime, and marvellous talent was, you 
replied, that it was thatof rendering you a 
thousand times happier while in her socie- 
ty, than you had ever been in that of any 
other woman. And why may not the 
warm-hearted, tender Mademoiselle Gelli- 
mert have imagined, that in the society of 
Moranbert, a happiness awaited her similar 
to that which made you once exclaim, that 
if that creature D. persisted in refusing to 
see you, you would force your way into her 
presence and blow your brains out at her 
feet. 
even at this moment! cannot say why I did 
not do it.” “ Acknowledge then”— Oh, 
I acknowledge every thing you wish, my 
friend; the wisest amongst us should thank 
his stars that he has not yet met with the 
woman, be she handsome or ugly, witty or 
silly, who may have the power of render- 
ing him mad enough for chains, and a dark 
room. But to our story.” 





The Duke de Richelieu, having on his 
hands the affairs of all Europe, which at 
that time were treated of in Paris, and 
being unable to do any thing himself but 
play with his huge monkey, threw the 
whole weight of business upon the con- 
fidential persons in his office. The health 
of M. Moranbert soon felt the effects of 
this incessant application. To render his 
task less laborious, Mademoiselle Gellimert 
learned two foreign languages, and while 
her lover reposed, she sat up the greater 
part of the night making extracts from the 
reports of French agents, and spies at St. 
Petersburgh, and several of the German 
courts. But a still more painful labour 
was that of deciphering the voluminous 





Did youmot say sor” “IT did, and | 


de Richelieu by the weak-headed person- 
ages whom he had sent to all the capitals 
of Europe with the title of ambassador, or 
minister plenipotentiary of the King of 
France. These gentlemen, few of whom 
were capable of writing a sensible letter 
on their own private affairs, knew not how 
to make a selection of what was important, 
from what they heard themselves, or 
were informed of by their agents at the 
courts where they resided. They, there- 
fore, wrote down every thing, no matter 
how trivial or indifferent, which came to 
their knowledge; and as they attached a 
wonderful importance to their communi- 
cations, they wrote them in the most secret 
cipher, which was supposed to be known 
only to the ambassador and. the minister. 
This cipher, which was a 'chef-d’euvre ot 
mathematical calculation, and was the in- 
vention of one of the pupils of the cele- 
brated Laplace, was changed from time to 
time. When poor Mademoiselle Gellimert 
had passed a whole night in transcribing in 
French thirty or forty pages, she had then 
to make an abstract of the contents in two 
or three. This was by no means an easy 
task, as it was indispensably necessary to 
preserve the utmost respect towards the no- 
ble friend of the minister who wrote to him 
from St. Petersburgh or Vienna. She 
was, therefore, obliged to give an air of im- 
portance to what in itself had neither weight 
nor valué, for she dared not state simply 
‘that such or such despatch contained only 
idle reports or useless intelligence. Made- 
moiselle Gellimert, to keep ennui from 
taking possession of her lover,learned mu- 
sic, and took lessons in singing from one 
of the first Italian singing-masters. In a 
short time she was enabled to repeat all the 
favourite airs of the Opera Buffa, of which 
Moranbert was a passionate admiier. And 
often has it happened, that after employing 
the whole night in translating Russian and 
German letters, and transcribing ciphered 


the next day in aneffort to beguile the som- 
bre humour of Moranbert, by singing Ita- 
lian airs to him, till her voice failed her, 


the injury she was doing herself. In this 
statement there is nothing exaggerated ; 
Doctor C. L., who attended her in her 
sickness, and succoured her when in dis- 
tress, is still alive to attest itstruth. But I 
had almost forgotten to mention one of her 
first misfortunes—the persecution which 
she had to suffer from her family, who 
were indignant at the publicity of her at- 
tachment to Moranbert. Her relations 





despatches in cypher addressed to the Duke 








pursued her from one quarter of Paris to 


despatches, she passed the greater part of 


and acute pains in the chest warned her of 
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the other, from house to house, so that for 
i considerable time, she was forced, in or- 
der to escape their fury, to live at a dis- 
tance from Moranbert, and to confine her- 
self entirely to the house. During this 





her, “ And who has told you that he hates 
and abandons you?”’—“He himself.”— 
“ Come, Mademoiselle, you must have bet- 
ter hopes and more courage. He cannot 


| be such a monster.”—** You do not know 


time, she passed all her days in translating | him; but you will know him.”—*I can- 


or copying for her lover; and at night, 
when we went to see her, the instant 
she beheld him all her sorrows, her fa- 
tigue, and her inquietude vanished, and she 
was happy, perfectly happy. Nor did she 
cease to be so till Moranbert became un- 
grateful.—* But it is impossible that ingra- 
titude should have been the recompense of 
so many rare qualities, so many proofs of 
devoted tenderness, so many and great sa- 
crifices.”—Ah! you deceive yourself: Mo- 





not believe it.”—** You will see.”—* Does 
he love any one else!”—*“ No.”—“ Have 
you given him any cause of jealousy or 
discontent ?”—-“ None whatever.”--“ What 
then can be the cause ?’’—* My inutility. I 
have no longer any property ; I am of no 
use tohim. He thinks of nothing now but 
his ambition. You know he was always 
ambitious. The loss of my health, of my 
charms—I have suffered and fatigued my- 
self so much—ennut, disgust.”—* But in 


siness for no purpose. I am sorry for it: 
pardon me.” I offered her my arm. She 
attempted to rise, but could not. At length. 
recovering herself a little, she rose and 
came forth, saying in alow voice, “ 1 must 
goin, I must see him. Who knows what 
may happen? I may probably die at his 
feet.” Not without considerable difficulty 
she crossed the court-yard, and ascended 
the staircase to Moranbert’s apartment., 
We found him seated at his desk, in a 
morning-gown and night-cap. He saluted 
me with a motion of his hand, and continu- 
ed to write. In a few moments he rose 
| and came towards me, saying, * You must 
confess, sir, that these women are extreme- 


} 
| ly troublesome sort of persons. 





I have to 


ranbert was ungrateful. A day came when| ceasing to be lovers you may remain| make a thousand apologies to you for the 


Madeinoiselle 


Gellimert found herself! friends.”—* Impossible. IT am become an} ¢Xtravagant conduct of this lady.” 


Then, 


. -_ | . . . j : 
ilone in the world, bereft of nonour, of for-| insupportable object to him ; my presence | turning to the poor creature, who was more 


tune, and of friends. 


On the morning of|he looks upon as a misfortune. 


If you 


that day of agony and despair, she came to| knew what he said to me, Sir!—he told 


my lodgings. 


cruel blow was struck, she had all the ap- 
pearance of one who had suffered long and 
srievously. Her eyes were dry, but it was 
evidently from abundant weeping. She 
threw herself into an arm-chair. She tried, 
but in vain, to speak; and stretching out 
her arms towards me, she uttered a cry of 
anguish. “ What is the matter,” said I; 
“is he dead ?”—* Ah, worse than that; he 
loves me no longer; he abandons me.” — 
“He loves you no longer ?”—* No ”— 
“He abandons you!”—* Alas, yes; after 
all that I have done and suffered! Ah, sir, 
my brain is troubled: have pity on me; do 
not quit me; above all, do not leave me to 
myself.” On pronouncing these words, 
she seized my arm with a strong convul- 
sive grasp, as if some one was approaching 
to tear her away. “You have nothing to 
fear, Mademoiselle. What is it that I 
cau do for you ?”—“ First, save me from 
myself. Heloves me no longer; my pre- 
sence annoys him ; he hates me; he aban- 
dons me! he leaves me! he leaves me ” 
To the repetition of these last words suc- 
ceeded a profound silence, which was fol- 
lowed by a burst of convulsive laughter, a 
thousand times more harrowing than the 
accents of despair, or the screams of ago- 
ny. After this came tears, sobs, and qui- 
vering lips, endeavouring, but in vain, to 
give articulate expression to the “o’er- 
fraught soul.” This torrent of grief I was 
careful not to check, nor did I address my- 
self to her reason, until I saw that her heart 
was exhausted and rendered torpid by the 
violence of its agitation. 


I then said to 














She was pale as death; and| me that if he were condemned to pass 
though it was but the night before that the | 


twenty-four hours in the same room with 
me, he would throw himself cut of the 
window.”’—** But this aversion cannot be 
the work of a moment.” 
know? He is naturally so disdainful, so 
indifferent, so cold-hearted. It is so diffi- 
cult to see to the bottom of such minds; 


. ene 4 
and then one is so unwilling to read one’s 


own death-warrant there. Of this, how- 
ever, he inform: d me, and in the harshest 
terms!” “This I cannot by any means 
understand.” “Ihave come here to ask a 
favour of you; will you grant it to me?” 
“ Certainly, whatever it may be.” “ Ashe 
respects you, and as you know all that he 
owes to me, he will probably be ashamed 
to show himself before you as he really is.” 


* Yes, I do not think that he will have the | 


effrontery or the power to do so.” “Tam 
buta weak woman, and he disregards me ; 
but you,as a generous, just, and honoura- 
ble man, will have some influence over 
him. Give me your arm, and do not re- 
fuse to accompany me. I wish to speak 
to him before you. Who kaows what ef- 
fect my grief and your presence may have 
upon him?” Timmediately consented, and 
sent for a coach, for Mademoiselle Gelli- 
mert was too weak to go on foot. On reach- 
ing Moranbert’s house, the coachman open- 
ed the door of the coach, but Mademoi- 
selle Gellimert was unable to come out. 
She was seized with a violent fit of trem- 
bling, her teeth knocking together, and her 
knees quivered as if under the influence of 
a sudden access of fever. “ Pardon me, 
sir,a moment; I cannot. What have I to 
do here? Ihave taken you from your bu- 


“ How should I| 


‘dead than alive, he said to her, “ Made- 
| moiselie, what is it you now want of mer 
| It appears to me, that after the clear and 
| positive manner in which I explained my- 
self, every thing should be at an end be- 
| tween youand me. Ihave told you that I 
love you no longer. This I told you in 
private, but it seems to be your wish that | 
should repeat it before this gentleman; so 
be it. Mademoiselle, I love you no more. 
I can no longer find in my heart a trace of 
the passion I had for you; and I will add, 
if that can in any way console you, that I 
feel a like indifference to all other women.” 
** But tell me why you do not love me.” “I 
am ignorant of the cause myself; all that 
I can say is, that I began loving you with- 
out knowing why, and I now cease to love 
you with as little reason, and I feel that it 
is impossible my passion should ever re- 
vive. Itis amalady I have got rid of, and 
I felicitate myself at being perfectly cured.” 
“ What faults have I committed ?” “ None.” 
“ Have you any secret cause of objection 
to my conduct?” “ Not the — slightest. 
You have been as constant, devoted, and 
affectionate a woman, as any man could 
desire to possess.” Did I ever omit 
doing any thing that it was in my power to 
@o for you?” Never.” ** Have T not 
sacrificed for you my family and friends ©” 
“'Tistrue.” “ My fortune?” “ Certain- 
ly, and I deeply regret it.” ‘ My health ?” 
“Jt may be so.” ‘ My honour, my repu- 
tation, and my repose?” “ All that you 
wish to say?’ “ And yet I am odious 
in your sight?” “ That isa harsh thing 
to say, and harsher still to hear said, 
but since such is the fact, I must avow it.” 
“ Odious to him! oh, God!” At these 
words a deadly paleness spread itself over 
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her face; her lips became of an ashy hue, 
large drops of perspiration rolled down her 
cheeks, and mingled .with her tears; her 
eyes closed, and her head dropped help- 
lessly on the back of her chair; her teeth 
became firmly fixed together, and a convul- 
sive shuddering ran through her whole 
frame, till exhausted nature sought refuge 
ina fainting fit, which appeared to me to 
he the accomplishment of the hope she had 
expressed at the gate of the house—that 
she could die at his feet. She continued 
in this state so long that I became serious- 
ly alarmed. I took off her cloak, undid 
her robe, loosened the laces of her corset, 
and sprinkled some drops of cold water on 
her face. After some time she half opened 
her eyes, and endeavoured to murmur, “ 1 
am odious!” but could only articulate the 
last syllables of the fatal word, and send- 
’ ing forth a shrill but feeble scream, again 
relapsed into insensibility. During this 
agonizing struggle, Moranbert remained 
calmly seated in his arm-chair; his elbow 
resting upon the table, and supporting his 
head. He looked on without the least 
emotion, and left me the care of recover- 
ing her. I said to him repeatedly, “ But, 
sir, she is d¥ing. You should call for as- 
sistance.” To which he replied, smiling, 
and shrugging his shoulders, ‘“* Women 
have a faster hold of life than you think 
They do not die for such trifles; it is no- 
thing; it will soon be over. You do not 
know them; they can do with their bodies 
whatever they wish.” “ But I tell you she 
is dying.” And in fact she appeared de- 
prived of all animation, and would have 
slipped off the chair upon the floor had I 
not supported her. Moranbert now started 
up, and paced about the apartment, mut- 
tering to himself in an impatient and ill- 
humoured tone, “ [ should willingly have 
been excused this scene, but I trust it will 
bethe last. What the devil does this crea- 
ture want? I did love her, ’tis true, but I 
jove her no longer. This she knows at 
present, or she will never know it. Every 
thing that can be said on the subject is now 
said.” ‘* No, sir, every thing is not said. 
Do you suppose it to be the part of an ho- 
nest man to waste a woman’s property and 
then abandon her?” “ And what can I 
do? Iam as destitute as herself.” “ You 
should at least share in the misery to which 
you have reduced her.” 
thing to say, but she would not be the bet- 
ter for it, and I should be much the worse.” 
‘* Would you have acted in this manner 
towards a friend who had sacrificed every 
thing for you?” “A friend! a friend! I 


“ That is an easy | 





have no great faith in friendship; and af- 
ter this experience of passien and senti- 
ment I shall henceforth have little to do 
with them.” “JI am sorry not to have 
known this sooner; but is it just that this 
unfortunate woman should fall a victim to 
the error of your heart?” “ And how do 
you know that a month, nay, a day later, I 
should not have become a victim to the er- 
ror of her heart?” ‘“ Why, all that she 
has done for you, and the state I now see 
her in, assures me it never could have been 
so.” “Qh, as to what she has done for 
me, I take it to be fully balanced by the loss 
of my time.” ‘* Oh, M. Moranbert, how 
can you for a moment put in comparison 
your time with all this woman has sacrificed 
to you.” “IT have as yet done nothing, I 
have yet no hold upon the world, [am now 
thirty years of age, and it is time for me 
to look to myself, and appreciate at their 
just value all these fooleries. Iam only a 
clerk, and may be turned adrift to-morrow 
should a change in the ministry take place. 
The very confidence with which the Duke 
de Richelieu honours me, would be a reason 
for his successor’s dismissing me. And you 
must know, sir, that notwithstanding this 
handsome apartment, and the fine horse 
you see me ride, I have not this momenta 
hundred louis in the world.” “ Impossi- 
ble!” IT exclaimed; “I know that some 
time back you were in possession of forty ‘ 
thousand francs.” “ True enough; but 
thinking, from my knowledge of the mi- 
nister’s secrets, that I might speculate safe- 
ly at the bourse,-1 ventured the whole, and 
lost it. I must, before six monthss become 
master of requests, and to accomplish that 
it is necessary to forswear women, their 
fainting fits, and all such like absurdities, 
about which I have already lost too much 
time.” During this conversation poor Ma- 
demoiselle Gellimert had a little recovered 
herself, and on hearing the last words, ex- 
claimed with great vivacity, “ What does 
he say of the loss of his time? Did not I 
learn two languages for the purpose of 
lightening his labour? have I not read hun- 
dreds of despatches, and deciphered for a 
long period upwards of three hundred 
pages a month ? have I not written, trans- 
lated, and copied, day and night for him? 
have I not exhausted my strength, ruined 
my eyes, and dried up my blood, with cen- 
stant labour and application, and contract- 
ed a disease which will probably never 
leave me? That is the cause of his dis- 
gust, though he will not avow it; but you 
shall see it.” As she said this, she bared 


bearing all the marks of confirmed erysi- 
pelas. “ There is the cause of his deser- 
tion,” said she, “ there is the effect of the 
numberless nights employed in writing for 
him.” At thts moment we heard the noise 
of approaching footsteps, and a servant en- 
tered to say that the Duke de Richelieu 
was coming up stairs. Moranbert turned 
pale. I entreated Mademoiselle Gellimert 
to leave the room. “ No,” said she, “ 
shall remain and speak to the Duke de 
Richelieu ; I shall unmask before him this 
worthless being.” “ And of what use wil! 
that be ?” © Of none,” replied.she. ‘* You 
are perfectly right, and you yourself would 
be the first to regret having done so. Let 
us leave him to his ingratitude ; that is the 
only vengeance worthy of you.” “ But 
not the only one that he deserves,” she ex- 
claimed, and then added, “ but let us go 
instantly, for I cannot answer for myself 
what I may say or do.” Mademoiselle 
Gellimert then quickly rushed out of the 
room. I followed her, and heard the doo: 
clapped to violently after us. I have since 
learned, that strict orders had been given to 
the porter not to permit her to enter the house. 


I returned with her to her lodgings, 
where we found Dr. C. L. waiting to see 
her. The passion which he entertained 
for Mademoiselle Gellimert was almost as 
intense as that which she felt for Moran- 
bert. I related to him what had taken 
place at the house of the latter; and 
amongst the signs of anger, grief, and in- 
dignation which escaped him, it was not 
difficult to discover something like satis- 
faction at no reconciliation having taken 
place. Such is mankind, even the best of 
the species. In consequence of the scehe 
here described, Mademoiselle Gellimert 
was affected with a long and dangerous 
malady, during which the generous and 
devoted Doctor watched over her more as. 
siduously than he would have watched 
over the first woman in France. While 
the danger was imminent, he slept in he: 
chamber upon a mattress. During he: 
convalescence we formed plans for the em- 
ployment of her time. As she understood 
English, and wrote her own language with 
great purity and grace, J made an arrange- 
ment for her with a bookseller for some 
translations from English poetry, which 
were executed in such a manner as left me 
little to correct. I showed her a little ope- 
ra which I had written some years before. 
She remodelled it, particularly the de- 
nouement, and added a female character 





her shoulder, and showed me an eruption, ' 


full of piquant originality. It was put in- 
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to the hands of a composer, who unfortu- 
nately turned out to have no genius, but a 
world of science, and a tolerable stock of 
hatred for Rossini. After a long course of 
the inevitable intriguing, maneeuvring, &c. 
the piece was brought out at the Opera 
Comique. The plot and dialogue were 
generally admired and praised ; but, thanks 
to the scientific and stupid music, our little 
opera had but twelve representations. 
Mademoiselle Gellimert had for her share 
of the profits a thousand francs. The ex- 
citation of this, for her novel situation, re- 
stored somewhat of her former gaiety. 
Since the desertion of Moranbert, the pas- 
sion of Doctor C. I. for Mademoiselle 
Gellimert had made wonderful progress. 
One day after dinner, as he was expressing 
the sentiments he felt towards her with the 
purity, tenderness, and naivete of a child, 
and yet the finesse of a man of talent, she 
interrupted him, and said, with a frankness 
that did her infinite honour, “ Doctor, it is 
impossible that the esteem [ have for you 
can admit of any increase. I am indebted 
to you for a thousand good offices, nay, for 
my life; and I should be as great a mon- 
ster as he whom I shall not name, if I did 
not feel towards you the deepest gratitude 
[ entertain not only respect, but admira- 
tion for your mind and talents. You speak 
to me of your love with so much grace and 
delicacy, that I should, I believe, regret 
your ceasing to speak on that subject. 
The idea alone of being deprived of your 
society, or losing your friendship, would 
render me miserable. You are a man of 
unalloyed worth, if any such there be; and 
I do not think that the heart of a woman 
could fall into better hands. I preach to 
imine from morning to night in your favour, 
but preaching is thrown away where there 
is not a true vocation. I am aware of 
your sufferings, and it pains me deeply-that 
I cannot put an end to them. And yet 
there is nothing that I should not risk to 
render you happy—every thing that is pos- 
sible for me to do, without exception. 
Nay, Doctor, if you will marry me, you 
have butto say so. This is doing all I can 
do; but you wish to be beloved, and that I 
cannot promise.” The Doctor, who lis- 
tened to her with his soul in his eyes, made 
no answer, but seizing her hand, kissed it 
and covered it with his tears. As for me, 
{ knew not whether to laugh or weep. 
Mademoiselle knew the doctor well; for 
the next morning, when I said to her, “ but, 
Mademoiselle, if the Doctor had taken you 
at your word?” she replied, “I should 
have done as I said; but that could not 





have happened, for my offer was of a na- 
ture not to be accepted by a man of the 
Doctor’s character.”—“* Why not? If I 
had been in the place of the Doctor I 
should have married you, and trusted to 
time for the rest.” ‘ Yes,” she replied, 
“but had you been in the placevof the 
Doctor, Mademoiselle Gellimert would not 
have made you the same proposition.” 


About this time Mademoiselle Gellimert 
seemed to have attained a state of appa- 
rent resignation, which led us to hope that 
before long she would recover altogether 
her health and spirits. ‘Through the inter- 
est of Doctor C. L. she obtained a situa- 
tion in a great cotton manufactory, near 
the charming valley of Montmorency. 
The proprietor, a wealthy man, and fond 
of his leisure, finding that the zeal and as- 
siduity of Mademoiselle Gellimert ren- 
dered his presence less constantly necessa- 
ry, confided the management of the con- 
cein in a great measure to her care, and 
allowed her such a salary as would, with 
her frugal habits, have enabled her to lay 
up a handsome provision for her future 
years. About this time the Duke de Riche- 
lieu went out of office, and Moranbert, as 
he had surmised, lost his situation.—In the 
conversations we had upon this event, 
Mademoiselle Gellimert spoke with respect 
of his talents, but with contempt of his self- 
ishness. ‘This was a further reason for 
our believing that she was thoroughly cured 
of her passion. Moranbert, on being dis- 
missed, returned to his-native province, 
where there are several extensive iron- 
works. ‘The proprietor of one of the prin- 
cipal establishments of this kind, who was 
a distant relation of Moranbert, took him 
into his employment, and, in a short time, 
from his activity, business-like habits, and 
useful knowledge, (for he was a good che- 
mist,) he secured his entire confidence and 
good will, and was sent over to England to 
inspect the iron-works in that country, with 
a view to the adoption of any improve- 
ments they might suggest to him. On 
passing through Paris on his way to Ca- 
lais, he made not the slightest inquiry rela- 
tive to Mademoiselle Gellimert, though he 
inet both the Doctor and me more than once. 
This circumstance seemed deeply to affect 
this unfortunate girl; for it appears, that 
notwithstanding her apparent indifference, 
and expressed contempt for his character, 
she had always looked forward with anxie- 
ty to the fall of the Duke de Richelieu’s 
ministry, hoping that, on a check being put 
to the ambitious projects of Moranbert, his 





heart might have reverted to her, and 
brought him a penitent to her feet. But 
when she learned that he was actively em- 
ployed in his native province, and that his 
ambition, though it had changed its object. 
did not the less absorb all his thoughts, she 
appeared completely heart-struck, and sunk 
into a state of melancholy stupor that lasted 
several days. From this state, however, 
she aroused herself, but evidently by a great: 
effort, and gradually assumed, at least out- 
wardly, a philosophie resignation, which, 
in an ordinary character, might have pass- 
ed for good humour. The last time I saw 
her was at her lodgings in the Rue Mont- 
blanc, on a fourth story, which she made 
use of on her occasional visits to Paris. 
Doctor C. L., and two other friends, were 
with her. She was speaking of her pre- 
sent fate and past happiness with apparent 
gavety, when all ef asudden she exclaim- 
ed, as if speaking to herself, “ This has 
lasted too long ;” and before we could be 
aware of her intention, she sprang to a 
window at the other extremity of the room, 
got on the balustrade, pronounced the 
words “ Adieu, docteur!” and precipitated 
herself upon the pavement. Wild with 
horror we rushed down stairs, but 6n reach- 
ing the street found her lifeless. A crowd 
surrounded the body, from more than one 
of whom were heard the expressions, 
“ Mon Dieu! Quelle est belle! Crest win 
desespoir d’amour.” 


Ina will which was found in her desk, 
she left her Airniture, books, and a few 
thousand francs, the all she possessed, to 
M. Moranbert, director of the iron-works 
at - Ihave heard, but hope, for the 
honour of manhood that it is not true, that 
M. Moranbert showed not the slightest sign 
of emotion on Jearning the death of this 
devoted and interesting girl, “ who loved 
not wisely, but too well.” 
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A young country gentleman requested a 
poetic writer to address some lines to a 
young lady of his acquaintance, and write 
them in her album. The poet replied, 
that not having the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with the lady, not even knowing 
her by sight, (which was particularly im- 
portant,) he could say nothing of course of 
her mental or personal accomplishments. 
Oh! if that is all, cried the young man, J 
can tell you all about it! Black eyes and 


red cheeks, paints beautifully! plays on 
the piano! and dances the best that ever 
you saw !—You sha! have the whole inven- 
tory, said the poet. 
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For the American Atiencum. 
ROM A STUDENT'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
No. I. 
Ancient Writers on Rhetoric. 

Ir has always seemed to me, that not- 
withstanding the great excellencies of the 
writings of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quinti- 
lian, they were deficient in many important 
particulars, which the better judgment or 
the more matured taste of the moderns have 
supplied. I may be denounced as a heretic 
in classical literature for the maintenance 
of this opinion ; I cannot, however, reject 
it, even at the cost of my critical acumen. 
It is surely not detracting from the merited 
superiority of a great writer, to assert, that 
he is not exempt from imperfection or defi- 
ciencies. Quintilian admitted, that great 
as. was his admiration of Cicero, he had not 
found in him the perfect orator ; and Cice- 
ro himself declares, that Demosthenes does 
not at all times satisfy his taste, so enlarged 
were his views of eloquence, and so bound- 
less his conception of perfection. Who 
has not felt the same fastidiousness occa- 
sionally take possession of his mind, and 
turned wit ifierence, and even dissatis- 
faction fi st- approved models of 
art, and the most finished specimens of 
composition ? Let me then be permitted, 
without the danger of incurring censure or 
scorn, to advance the opinion, that Aristo- 
tle was too abstruse and metaphysical, Ci- 
cero too technical and refined, and Quin- 
tilian too scholastic and dogmatic, in the 
rules they respectively laid down in rheto- 
ric and composition. 

To be more particular, AnisTOTLE in- 
dulges in those elevated views and sublime 
speculations, whieh are only proper to a 
genius of the first order. He writes witha 
precision, and uses a tone of decision, which 
denote the most unwavering firmness in 
doctrine, and an entire freedom from all 
doubts and ignorance. He defines with 
logical accuracy, and arranges and classi- 
fies with philosophical clearness and order, 
'n him are discovered the neatness, and cor- 
vectness, and point, of the lawgiver of dia- 
lectics. He analyses the passions with a 
delicacy and truth, which evince the most 
profound knowledge of the human heart. 
But his style is dry, his precision is often 
refined away into subtlety ; and frequently 
enveloped ina cloud of mystery and ab- 
straction, his thoughts become difficult to 
be understood, and his style a mere scholas- 
tic jargon. 

€1cERo, on the other hand, always plain 


and intelligible, always amaible and at- 
tractive, invites the reader by a style full of 
beauty and richness, and never permits you 
to quit his page, without experiencing re- 
gret. Aristotle possessed in theory the 
talent of composition. Cicere enjoyed it 
in practice. He knew by experience, all 
the turns, the shifts, the resources, the trans- 
positions, and the variegated power of lan- 
guage. He accordingly points out in de- 


composition, all the paths that lie in their 
way, and all the difficulties, and also the 
pleasures of the journey. He is, however, 
somewhat prolix ; he digresses frequently, 
and although in his deviations he never 
fails to strew the choicest flowers and the 
richest blossoms over your path, still he is 
the means of your losing sight of the 
principal object you have in view. He is 
not always decided in his opinions, but is 
rather pleased with presenting in their full 
force, both sides of an argument, and then 
leaving the decision to the reader. With 
these slight spots, which, like the specks in 
the disc of the sun, cannot be easily dis- 
cerned, the treatise, entitled de oraiore is 
the most charming and useful manual for 
the student of rhetoric, and at the same 
time a most finished model of classical and 
rhetorical style. 

QuinTILIAN, far inferior to both the pre- 
ceding in the pretensions of his genius, is 
superior in the detailed exposition of spe- 
cial rules and necessary precepts for wri- 
ting. He has the merit, too, not resting sa- 
tisfied with barely communicating dry pre- 
cepts, but of tracing and developing the 
principles on which they are founded, and 
the applications of which they are suscepti- 
ble. His style is agreeable, enriched with 
ornament, yet never degenerating into bom- 
bast or conceit. His fault was that of being 
too scholastic. This he derived not so 
much from his own native disposition, as 
from the spirit and customs of the age in 
which he lived. Hence his superfluous dis- 
cussions—his wire-drawn distinctions and 
useless details. 

I hope I shall be excused, if I quote the 
language of Pope in relation to these ancient 
critics, now that his-writings are so little in 
fashion. Thus he mentions Aristotle: 

“ The mighty Stagyrite first left the shore, 
Spread all his sails, and durst the deep explore ; 
He steered securely, and discovered far, 

Led by the light of the Meonian star. 

Poets, a race long unconfined and free, 

Still fond and proud of savage liberty, 
Received his laws, and stood convinced "twas fit, 
Who conquered nature, should preside o’er wit.” 
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And thus of Quintilian: 
“In grave Quintilian’s copious work we find, 
The justest rules, and clearest methods join’d ; 
Thus useful arms in magazioes we place, 
All ranged in order, and disposed with grace ; 
But less to please the eye than arm the ts 1d, 
Still fit for use, and ready for command,” 
Essay on Criticisin 


IMMORTALITY. 


“ Lives there a man with soul so dead 7’ 


Tue belief of our own mortality~seems 
so natural to man, and is so universal, even 
among the most unsophisticated and unen- 
lightened part of our species, that none, we 
would think, save a strangely perverted 
mind, could reject it. We have naturally 
a strong propensity to believe in what we 
earnestly desire, especially in those hidden 
things which can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved by the evidence of our senses ; so 
strong, indeed, we might say, that none ex- 
cept those whose love of existence is embit 
tered by wretchedness which themselves 
have made, and who shudder at the idea of 
accountability, can ever lure themselves to 
the belief, that they must one day “ sleep 
without a dream of what they were or would 
be still.” 

The savage of the western wild believes, 
that when the earthly frame in which hispre- 
sent identity consists is mingled with the 
dust, he will revive in a light erial form, and 
live the happy inhabitant of a sylvan para- 
dise, which abounds with every thing dear to 
his simple ideas of felicity. The poor Afri- 
can, amid the toils of his thraldom, is cheered 
with the thought, that when his mortal part 
descends to that peaceful mansion where the 
wicked cease from troubling, his soul will 
return to the balmy vales of the east, and 
roam ever unrestrained and blessed amid 
the scenes of his youth. Such are the ideas 
which nature or inspiration suggests to un- 
taught and unsophisticated man ; and dark 
indeed must be that spirit which excludes 
every ray of alight so cheering. Strange 
it is, and it is one of the most striking incon- 
sistencies, which error ever exhibits, that 
he whose self-sufficient pride cannot stoop 
to acknowledge atruth which is not evident 
to every outward sense, can yet humble 
himself to believe that so glorious a spar!: 
of creation, as his own mind, was kindled 
only to shine for a moment and expire ; that 
the spirit whose imaginative power can wan- 
der over the boundless realms of space and 
eternity, is destined soon to be as that which: 
never existed ; to spring like the rain drops 
from the clouds of u remembered nothing- 
ness, only to fall and be lost in the ocean of 
oblivion. 
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Is man then so worthless, as to deserve 
only to be the creaturejof an hour? Is God 
(if it will be owned that there is one) so im- 
potent that he can create nothing imperish- 
able and everlasting like himself? Gro- 
velling, degenerate man, look upon the in- 
ferior creatures around thee, made for thy 
service, then look upon thyself and thy 
works, and contemplate that which swells 
within thee, like earth-imprisoned flame, 
struggling to burst forth and ascend to hea- 
ven. Look upon these things, consider 
them well, and surely the united voice of 
reason and inspiration will exclaim, “ Son 
of man, thou wast not born to die like the 
brutes that perish,” 

Or if there yet remains any of the sweet 
syinpathy of humanity within thy breast,; if 
there remains on earth, nay, if there ever 
lived on earth any being endeared by the 
ties of gratitude, friendship, or love, whose 


of the attraction of the sun and moon in 
their several positions respecting the earth. 
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~ Tewill be observed, that this table is cal- 
culated for Europe, where westerly winds, 
| coming direct from the Sean, bring rain; 








well remembered voice has now ceased from | and easterly winds, blowing from the land, 


among the living, go look upon the grave 
where that beloved one sleeps, and consi- 
der within thyself, “ should this be the end 
of man ?”—Is the being that moved among 
us once, giving gladness to every eye, 
sweetening at once the joys and softening 
the sorrows of life, but now flown like the 
bird of summer, and leaving winter and de- 
solation behintul—is that being indeed anni- 
hilated, and destined now and for ever to be 
like the clods of the valley, to mingle with 
the earth beneath, and the elements around 
us, and be scattered in senseless matter 
like the dust of a mortal fabric crumbled 
and destroyed by time? No.—The ties of 
affection which bind one mortal ta another, 
even in this fleeting state of existence, were 
never designed to be severed by the hand of 
death. They are but wrenched by the 
stroke of mortality, yet drawn closer around 
the heart by that force which strives in vain 
to rend them asunder. 


Lift up thy heart then, O man! and re- 
joice, for that which was dear to thee once 
can never die ; and death, which appears to 
the dark in spirit like an eternal “ wrench 
from all we love, from all we know,” is but 
as the parting of those who are soon to meet 
with joy that will repay them for the pangs 
of separation. 





To the Editor of the American Atheneum. 


Sin—Will you oblige a correspondent 
by publishing in your interesting miscella- 
ay the following table, ascribed to the illus- 
trious astronomer, Dr. Herschel, exbibiting 
prognostics of the weather, according to the 
hours in which the moon enters into any of 
her quarters, It is constructed upon a: view 


| are accompanied with dry and clear wea- 
ther. In this country the reverse takes 
place, and due allowance must therefore be 
made; west being substituted for east in the 
table, and vice versa. 

From this table it appears, that the near- 
er the time of the moon’s entrance, at full, 
or change, or quarters, is to midnight, the 
more fair the weatber is, and the nearer to 
noon, the contrary. 

Should this communication meet with 
your approbation, I shall transmit you oc- 
casionally some additional observations on 
the same subject, selected during the course 
of my reading. 

With much respect, 
Ucanvus. 


: THE ATHENAIUM. 











Tactus soli natalis amore. 








NEW-YORK: 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1826. 
REMOVAL.. 

The office of the American Atheneum has been re- 
moved to the “ Parthenon,’’ 252 Broadway, opposite 
the City Hall. 

NOTICE.—As the bills for the present quarter are 
now due, our subscribers will be called upon in a few 
days. Payment may be made either at our office, or to 
Mr. Broadbin, collector forthe publication. Bills paid to 
any one else will not be acknowledged. We expect 
punctuality in particular from our delinquent friends. 

NOTICE.—The subscribers to this publication are in- 
formed, that by sending us their names, profession, and 
residence, the same wili be inserted on the cover of the 
paper, free of expense, as long as they remain our patrons. 


Lawrence’s Lecrures on Fuysio- 
Locy.—The editor of the New-England 
Galaxy has strangely misapprehended the 
tenor of our remarks elicited by his first 
notice of this interesting volume, when he 
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confounds us ‘* with those who claim to be 
exclusively orthodox,” with the “ advocates 
of authority and precedent,” and who. 
therefore, cast a censure upon Mr. Law- 
rence’s work. So far are we from con- 
demning these invaluable lectures, that we 
unhesitatingly pronounced them to contain 
the most attractive aud eloquent system of 
the natural history of the human species, 
which has ever proceeded from the pen of 
a physiologist : and whether we regard the 
liberal philosophy inculcated by Mr. Law- 
rence, or the eloqnence of manner and 
ability of argument with which he supports 
his views on the most important subjects, 
or, finally, the enthusiasm with which, on 
more than one occasion, he expresses his 
admiration of the free institutions, and en- 
lightened policy of this country, we must 
aceord to him our warmest praise, and the 
unfeigned homage of our esteem and re- 
spect for his talents, his acquirements, and 
his liberality. As a proof of his claims 
in the last instance referred to, we shall 
quote a passage, indicating the sentiments 
cherished by Mr. Lawrence towards our 
country. He‘is speaking of the necessity 
under which Le Sucur, the fellow traveller 
of Peron, found himself@ andoning 
his projects, and emigrating to the United 
States. 

“If we cannot repress a sigh, when we 
see men of peaceful pursuits thus torn 
from their native soil, and driven imte fo- 
reign climes, let us rejoice, not only for 
them, but for all mankind, that such an 
asylum for the victims of power and op- 
pression exists; that there is, not a spot, 
but a vast region of the earth, lavishly en- 
dowed with nature’s fairest gifts, and exhi- 
biting, at the same time, the grand and 
animating spectacle of a country sacred 
to civil liberty ; where man may walk erect 
in the conscious dignity of independence. 
that 


‘ Lord of the lion heart, and eagle eye,’ 








and enjoy full freedom of word and action, 
without the permission of those combina- 
tions or conspiracies of the mighty, which 
threaten to convert Europe into one great 
state prison. ‘Fhe numerous people, whose 
happiness and tranquillity are so effectually 
secured by the simple forms of a free go- 
vernment, are the growth of yesterday ; at 
the same rate of progress, they may reach 
in our lives as gigantic a superiority over 
the worn-out despotisms of the old world, 
as the physical features of America, he: 
colossal mountains, her mighty rivers, her 
forests, and her lakes, exhibit in compari- 
son with those of Eqrope.”—p. 82. 
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We hope, that after presenting our rea- | 
ders with this extract, so well calculated to | omission of the article sent us. 


We must apologise to “ Tanthis” for the 
It was ac- 


secure their good will towards its author, cidental, but shall appear in our next. We 
we shall stand excused from the charge of | thank him for the articles received yester- 


intending to censure Mr. Lawrence. 
did, however, express our belief, that it 
would not be expedient to disseminate this 
volume very widely, on account of the bold 
speculations contained in it respecting the 
sacred writings, and the origin of our race, 
as handed down to us in the books of Mo- 
ses. And to this conviction we must still 
adhere, until it can be proved to us that 
the public mind is sufficiently enlightened, 
its powers all so happily equipoised, and its 
moral faculty so well fortified, that discus- 
sions of this nature, by removing all those 
salutary restrictions which have hitherto 
kept it within the bounds of good conduct 
and propriety, would not endanger its peace 
- and involve the destruction of its morals. 
Mr. Buckingham will surely uot deny that 
there are prejudices in religion, as well as 
in politics, which are beneficial, and which 
a wise policy will respect until the times 
are ripe for their effectual removal; and 
that there is a philosophical and unfeeling 
scepticism, in which, however safely and 
even advantageously the few may indulge, 
it would be madness and folly to infuse into 
the minds of the many. That a time will 
come, when such caution shall be rendered 
unnecessary, and the human intellect shall | 
be emancipated from all the trammels with 
which time, ignorance, and interest, have 
incumbered its free march, we do not en- 
tertain a doubt; and when we,see even an 
approach to that auspicious period, we shall 
be among the first to hail its redeeming in- 
fluences, and bear witness to the happy re- 
generation of mind. That we may still 
farther explain our views on this interesting 
topic, we shall avail ourselves of a passage 
cited by Lawrence, from the biologia of 
‘Freviranus. 

“The intellectual worth and dignity of 
Iman are measured, not by the truth which 
he possesses, ar fancies that he possesses, 
but by the sincere and honest pains he has 
taken to discover truth. 
vigorates his mind, and by exercising the 
mental springs, preserves them in full acti- 
vity. Possession makes us quiet, indolent, 
proud. If the Deity held in his right hand 
all truth, and in his left only the ever ac- 
tive impulse, the fond desire, and longing 
after truth, coupled with the condition of 
constantly erring—and should offer me the 
choice ; I should humbly turn towards the 
left, and say ‘Father, give me this, pure 


This it is that in- | 





truth is fit for thee alone.’ ”’ 


We} day. 


Cooper’s new novel, ‘* The Last of the 
Mohicans,” was published on Monday. We 
shall review it in our next. 





THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Keay. This unrivalled performer 
made his first appearance atthe Park Thea- 
tre, after his eminently successful visit to 
Philadelphia, om Monday evening last ; 
and, notwithstanding he seemed to labour 
under the effects of fatigue from travelling, 
he performed Richard with his usual spirit 
and effect. ‘The house was crowded and re- 
spectable, and gave lively and repeated to- 
kens of gratification and applause. 

The performances of Mr. Kean have so 
frequently been the subjects of criticism, 
the numerous and striking beauties of his 
style of acting, his acurate conception and 
forcible delineation of character, and his 
nice discernment of all the prominent 
points which give life and energy to indivi- 
dual traits ; and lastly, the originality of his 
manner, and the bold impressiveness of his 
execution, taking the mind of the specta- 
tor prisoner, enchaining his attention and 
securing his sympathy, have all been so 
often dwelt upon, that it appears almost 
hopeless to offer an observation that shall 
be either novel or interesting. And yet 
such is the unmixed delight we derive from 
the masterly representations of this perform- 
er, that it seems to us almost injustice to 
be silent on so fruitful and pleasing a theme. 
In Richard we do conceive, that he stands 
without a parallel in dramatic competition. 
The active intellect in planning, the aspir- 
ing boldness in action, the deep art in poli- 
cy, and the intrepid daring in battle, so 
markedly characteristic of the crooked back 
tyrant, are faithfully exhibited to the life by 
Kean, and embodied too with a vigor and 
keeping, that merges the actor entirely in 
the character he personates. Even to the 
mechanical details, the dress, the motions, 
and the gestures, we can perceive an effect 
and an identity given, which we shall in 
vain look for in less discriminating and ef- 
ficient representatives of the same part, and 
which are moreover as distinct from the 
dress, the motions, and the gestures used by 
Mr. Kean in other characters as can well 
be conceived. One of the principal ex- 
cellencies of his performances appears to 





‘us, to be this distinct preservation of iden- 








tity of character in all his different parts, 
giving each its peculiar and characteristic 
features, and rendering a recognition of the 
actor not unfrequently difficult. It has been 
objected to Kean’s Richard, and that by 
one of his earliest admirers, Mr. Hazlitt, 
that he wants dignity in the part. Now we 
must confess that we can see no force in 
this objection. It is founded on the broad 
and gratuitous assumption, that all kings 
have necessarily a dignified and stately de- 
portment, a fact by no means conclusively 
established. In the instance of Richard, 
iteven appears to us, that it would be out of 
character for the actor to assume any very 
peculiar dignity or grace in his gestures and 
attitudes. Richard was deformed in body, 
“rudely stamped, scarcely half made up.” 
How would majesty and graee become such 
a figure and ill-proportioned mass? Not 
otherwise than awkwardly in the extreme. 
Mr. Kean has been far more jadicious by 
throwing so much bustle and ceaseless ac- 
tivity into the part, as keeps the personal 
deformities, on which, in piping times, he 
still descants with ill-concealed spleen, en- 
tirely out of view. The constant workings 
of an aspiring head, and the ceaseless acti- 
vity of a reckless ambition, are illy repre- 
sented by slow and pompous movements, 
and a studied display of the graces. They 
may have suited the Kemble school—they 
are rejected in that of nature. 





Mrs. Barnes has just concluded her 
engagement at the Montreal theatre. The 
papers speak warmly in her praise, and re- 
present her as the most accomplished ac- 
tress that has ever appeared on their boards. 
We cordially congratulate her upon the 
success that has attended her, and are 
happy to learn, that her talents are appre- 
ciated abroad as well as at home, 

——————S 
CHATHAM THEATRE. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Simpson took 
his benefit, and we were pleased to notice 
one of the most fashionable and largest 
audiences that ever occupied the seats of 
this house. The Slave, an interesting 
opera, was represented, and we have sel- 
dom witnessed a better performance than 
that of Mr. Wallack in the character of 
the Slave: throughout he was spirited, and 
portrayed the horrors of slavery, and the 
joys of freedom, in a manner that drew 
forth the applause of every spectator. 
Simpson’s Fogrum, and Roberts’ Sam 
Sharpset, afforded the lovers of sport an 
admirable feast. 

The evening’s entertainment concluded 
with the Forest Rose, 
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